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POSSIBILITY 


Y opponent has just announced ‘‘check’’ and now it is my 

turn to move. There are only two places for the king to go, 
neither of them inviting, so I take time for reflection. As I sit 
there, trying to avoid checkmate, what am I thinking about? A 
natural answer would be: I am thinking about two possible moves. 
Another would be: I am trying to choose between the two possible 
moves. : 

When the expression, ‘possible move,’ is used in this way, the 
adjective has approximately the same force as ‘available,’ or ‘per- 
missible,’ or ‘legal.’ The rules of chess allow me to make either 
of two moves in the given position, but forbid me to make any 
others. Were I to try moving the king to a forbidden square, my 
opponent would have the right to object, ‘‘That move is impossible 
—you’re still in check!’’ He could challenge the move by appeal 
to the rule requiring the king to move immediately out of check. 

Similar remarks apply to every case in which a chess move is 
branded as ‘‘impossible’’: the intended meaning is that the rules 
of the game prohibit the move in that particular situation. Con- 
versely, the possible moves are those not forbidden by the rules— 
the moves that are permitted. (Players also use the word ‘pos- 
sible’ to mean that some move is worth considering because it 
seems ‘‘good’’ or tactically appropriate. In that sense, ‘possible’ 
is opposed to ‘obviously bad’ or ‘out of the question.’ I shall 
ignore this and many other senses of ‘possible.’) 

It follows from what I have said that whether a given move is 
‘possible’ or not in a given situation is something that can be 
settled by a strict proof. Given a description of a position of the 
pieces on the board, and the accepted rules of the game, a conclu- 
sion about the legality of a given. move follows by deductive in- 
ference. That a given chess move is possible in a given chess 
position is an analytic proposition. 

Consider next a familiar ambiguity in the word ‘move.’ At a 
simultaneous chess exhibition, it may happen that the man sitting 
on my right has reached the same position as I have and therefore 
has the same choice to make. If my possible moves are K-Q1 and 
K-Q2, he will then have the same moves, K-Q1 and K-Q2, at his 
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disposal. Indeed the very same move can be played by any num- 
ber of players on any number of occasions, or by the same player 
at different times. But a move in this sense need not be played 
by anybody: indeed it is quite certain that some moves have never 
been played at all. Whether moves are to count as the same or 
different is immediately determined by their descriptions in chess 
notation. Identity statements about moves in this sense, like a 
host of other statements about them, contain no references, ex- 
plicit or implicit, to particular players or particular occasions of 
play. (When a great chess master said: ‘‘All the mistakes are 
there, waiting to be made,’’ it was this conception of a move that 
he had in mind. Moves might be compared to numbers, or geo- 
metrical lines, or any other so-called ‘‘ideal entities.’’) 

On the other hand, it is not unusual to count the number of 
moves in a particular game, and then the word ‘move’ is used 
in another, though related, sense. Even though I found myself 
in check in exactly the same position at two junctures in the same 
game, and moved the king to the same square each time, the record 
of the game would show me as having made two distinct moves. 
In one sense the moves are the very same, though in another they 
are different. In the second sense of ‘move,’ nobody can make my 
move except myself, the same player cannot make the same move 
on two occasions, and there is no such thing as a move that is not 
played. Words such as ‘position’ and ‘game,’ which I have been 
using, display the same ambiguity. (The distinction is reminiscent 
of the so-called ‘‘type-token’’ distinction, but I shall not pursue 
this. ) 

Now back to the game, where I am still wondering how to move 
the king without being checkmated. I am still hesitating between 
two possible moves. In saying this, have I just used ‘move’ in the 
first or in the second of the two senses I have indicated? 

Well, both answers would be right. We have seen that two 
players might have to choose between exactly the same moves. On 
the other hand, it is also correct to say that I am perplexed about 
my move (not his)—the move which I alone can make, and must 
make at a determinate time and on a determinate occasion. A 
philosopher might even perceive an absurdity in speaking of 
choosing the move K-Q2, in a sense of ‘move’ in which there just is 
that move whether anybody plays chess or not. (Such a phi- 
losopher would also object to the expression, ‘‘choose a number,’’ 
on the ground that one cannot do anything to an ‘‘ideal entity.’’) 

I have to decide what IJ am going to do, here and now. If I am 
satisfied that the two moves are possible, my interest then shifts to 
the particular consequence to be expected of each. As I ponder 
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the move K-Q2, I wonder whether it would worry my opponent, 
deceive him as to my intentions, and so on. It seems now as if 
my choice is between two particular actions, in a sense of ‘action’ 
in which an action has necessarily a determinate place, time, and 
performer. 

There is nothing wrong in describing my choice as one between 
two moves, in a sense of ‘move’ in which you might have the same 
moves from which to choose. Clearly, this is an ordinary and cor- 
rect way of speaking. But it is equally correct to say that my 
choice is not the same as yours, since I must consider my op- 
ponent’s intentions and the probable results of the actions I alone 
ean take. The possible move that I shall inevitably not play 
(since I can at best play one) appears more puzzling on the second 
conception than on the first. 

I have contrasted the two ‘possible’ moves with the host of 
‘impossible’ ones forbidden by the rules. Another contrast is with 
the actual move that I eventually play. Suppose I in fact play 
K-Q2; then the other move, K-Q1, that I had been considering, 
remains a move that was possible in the position now irrevocably 
altered. Though it is no longer possible, the truth remains that 
it was possible in the position in which I moved. Consider now 
the following comparisons between the actual move K-Q2 and the 
move that was possible (K-Q1). 

(1) The two moves are described in the chess notation in ex- 
actly similar ways. If I first wrote down the possible moves, I 
would need only to add a check mark to indicate my actual move. 
The difference between the formulas for the possible move and the 
actual move is like the difference between the unasserted and the 
asserted proposition, or between the painting of an imaginary land- 
scape and of an actual one. It is as if the difference between the 
formula for the actual and the corresponding formula for the 
possible resides not in the formula itself but in something ex- 
trinsic to it. 

(2) The actual move has an indefinite number of properties, 
in a somewhat broad sense of that word. For instance, it is a move 
of the king, removes that piece from check, and results in a capture; 
perhaps it surprises my opponent and is applauded by the specta- 
tors. Of these and other true statements that can be made about 
the actual move, some are necessary truths, following from the 
rules of the game and the character of the position reached, while 
others, like those about the responses of the opponent and the 
spectators, are contingent. : 

Similar remarks can be made about the alternative move that 
was not played. It too was a king move, taking the piece out of 
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check and resulting in a capture. It seems, however, ‘that all the 
true unconditional statements concerning the unplayed move follow 
necessarily from the definition of the move and its setting in the 
game. An attempt to make statements about the unplayed move 
that parallel the contingent statements about the actual move re- 
sults in an important shift in formulation. It is ridiculous to say 
that the possible move will surprise my opponent or delight the 
spectators: so long as the move is under consideration we are forced 
to say that it would surprise the opponent and would delight the 
spectators. The enforced use of the subjunctive strongly suggests 
that the possible move does not have any contingent properties 
unless it is actually played. And this, in turn, reinforces a 
tendency to think of a possible move in what I earlier called the 
‘*first sense’’ of move, in which I compared the move to a number 
or any other ‘‘ideal entity.’’ 

Connected with this is what I will call the schematic character 
of the possible move. The eleventh move played by Botwinnik in 
the third game for the world championship might be reported as 
having been made confidently, energetically, without hesitation ; 
but it would be absurd to apply any of these epithets to the possible 
moves that he did not choose to play. Again, somebody might 
object that the reporter had misdescribed the eleventh move, by 
using the wrong formula; but it would be absurd to speak of mis- 
describing a possible move. A realistic painting of the Statue of 
Liberty that showed the goddess brandishing a sword could be 
criticized as inaccurate, but it would be preposterous to inquire 
whether the painting of some imaginary statue was a faithful 
representation. It is as if the description of the actual move re- 
ferred to something that allowed for endless empirical investiga- 
tion ; while the supposedly parallel description of the possible move 
completely defined that move in a way that makes ‘‘further in- 
vestigation’’ an absurdity. 

At this point some philosophers might be tempted to say that 
the description of the actual move has reference, while the deserip- 
tion of the possible move has only sense, and does not stand for 
anything. Yet if ‘K-Q1’ stands for nothing, how can I say that it, 
the move I did not play, would have surprised the other player? 
Is it really a mistake to use the pronoun here? 

(3) There is a strong inclination to say that the possible move 
is something ‘‘real’’ or ‘‘objective,’’ whose properties ean be ‘‘dis- 
eovered’’ if enough trouble is taken. When I think about the 
possible moves, | am not spinning fancies or daydreaming: I 
have to pay close attention, | may overlook consequences, I ean 
make mistakes. The attitude expressed by such remarks seems 
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even more appropriate when the choice is not defined by the arbi- 
trary rules of a game: in choosing whether to have a tooth ex- 
tracted or merely filled, I feel that I am choosing between real 
alternatives, each invested with genuine properties beyond my 
power to alter. Of course, the uses of ‘possible’ and ‘possibility’ 
in such a case differ from those appropriate to the game of chess, 
but parallel considerations apply. There is an inclination to say 
that the ‘‘possible fact’’ is just as ‘“‘hard’’ as the ‘‘real fact’’* 
—though there is also an inclination to say the opposite. 

Moreover, the choice of one alternative does not cancel the 
considerations favoring or opposing the unchosen alternative, 
though they may become academic. I do not disown my appraisal 
of the unplayed move: after the event, I may feel regret at having 
made the wrong choice, basing that regret on what would have been 
the consequences of the rejected choice. Indeed, retroactive judg- 
ments: about unrealized possibilities play so indispensable a part 
in the assignment of responsibility, that prohibition of reference to 
unrealized possibilities would render much discussion about practi- 
cal affairs impossible. An unrealized possibility seems to be a 
genuine subject of discourse, however hard it may be to be sure 
that one is speaking the truth about it. 

In the light of the considerations I have been sketching, possi- 


bilities can come to look exceedingly mysterious. Imagine the 
following soliloquy : 


‘‘The possible moves I must consider exist in some sense, here 
and now. If there was nothing there to be considered, I 
couldn’t even think about the possibilities, let alone compare 
their properties, probable consequences, and respective merits. 
But I can think about them, talk about them, even visualize 
them. I can virtually see the king moving out of check! 
Now what difference is there between the move that I ‘see’ and 


1 Excellent illustrations of this attitude towards possibilities can be found 
in the writings of Mill. A characteristic remark is: ‘‘We speedily learn to 
think of Nature as made up solely of these groups of possibilities, [he is 
talking about Matter, regarded as a ‘‘Permanent Possibility of sensation’’| 
and the active force in Nature as manifested in the modification of some of 
these by others. The sensations, though the original foundation of the whole, 
come to be looked upon as a sort of accident depending on us, and the possi- 
bilities as much more real than the actual sensations, nay as the very realities 
of which these are only the representations, appearances, or effects’’ (An 
Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, 5th ed., London 1878, 
pp. 230-231—italies supplied). He talks of ‘‘the immediate presence of the 
possibilities’’ (ibid., p. 237), says they ‘‘are not constructed by the mind 
itself, but merely recognized by it’’ (ibid., p. 239), and calls the ‘‘ groups of 
possibilities’’ the ‘‘fundamental reality in Nature’’ (ibid., p. 232). 
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the move that I play except that the one exists and the other 
doesn’t? The same considerations and questions apply to 
both—except that it’s harder to make sure about the possi- 
bilities. The only difference between the actual move and the 
corresponding possible move is that the one happens and the 
other doesn’t. Now since the merely possible move is real, 
even though it doesn’t happen, a thing can be real without 
actually existing!”’ 


From this standpoint, making the actual move is like selecting 
one card from a pack. There is the pack of possible moves—the 
impossible ones having been discarded—from which I must draw 
just one. But this image is still inadequate for the peculiar con- 
ception I am evoking. It is as if the cards in the pack were in 
monochrome, while the one I choose becomes vividly colored as 
I draw it. As if my choice made the ‘‘mere’’ possibility become 
fully real. My choice, as it were, brings the sleeping possibility to 
life, as the prince did when he kissed the sleeping beauty. The 
realized possibility comes to life while the others slumber on. 

At the centre of this conception is the idea of a direct com- 
parison between two things—the actual move and the possible one 
—the two conceived as differing only in the presence or absence 
of some quality or character. I believe Wittgenstein was thinking 
of the same or a similar conception of possibilities when he said 
that ‘‘the possibility of a movement is . . . supposed to be like 
a shadow of the movement itself’’ (Philosophical Investigations, 
section 194). 

We might also say that the possible move is conceived as being 
the ghost of an actual move. For as a ghost is a man without 
material substance, so the possible move appears bloodless or un- 
substantial, needing only an infusion of reality to become actual. 
(This is connected in turn with a metaphysical conception of reality 
or ‘‘Being’’ as an attribute able to be present or absent in varying 
degrees.) When I ‘‘see’’ the possible move on the unchanged 
chessboard, I see a partly transparent image—a ghostly emanation 
of the unmoved piece; when I try to imagine unrealized possi- 
bilities, I imagine transparent ‘‘facts’’ superimposed upon what 
is authentically the case. 

The ghostly conception of possibilities is picturesque but in- 
coherent, for, taken seriously, it soon generates contradictions. 
The possible moves are those that could be played now, i.e., they 
are somehow determined by, or present in, the actual configuration 
of the pieces. So, if the moves are to be possible, but not yet 
actual, the pieces must not move. (When they do so, a possibility 
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becomes an actuality.) It is of the essence of the possible move, 
one might say, that the piece concerned shall not move. So the 
movement of the king in the king’s possible move is just as un- 
substantial as every other feature of that move. (One is even 
tempted to say that the sense in which the king moves in the pos- 
sible move is other than that in which it moves in the actual move.) 
But if nothing moves when the possible move exists, it begins to 
seem absurd to think of the possible move as a kind of move: we 
might as well speak about a kind of ‘‘possible walking’’ that re- 
quires no use of the legs. 

Again, it seems of the essence of a merely possible move that 
it should not be observable in the way that the actual move is. 
William James says: ‘‘Science professes to draw no conclusions 
but such as are based on matters of fact, things that have actually 
happened ; but how can any amount of assurance that something 
actually happened give us the least grain of information as to 
whether another thing might or might not have happened in its 
place? Only facts can be proved by other facts’? (The Will to 
Believe, New York 1903, p. 152). We can photograph the actual 
move, but it is nonsensical to speak of photographing the possible 
move. So here we have a ghost that threatens to disappear al- 
together: ghosts that clank chains and show their wounds are 
feared because they can be heard and seen; but a wholly unob- 
servable ghost is innocuous—is nothing at all. What happens to 
the ghostly conception of possibilities when the ghost has to be 
invisible? It won’t do to say that the properties of the ghost- 
possibility must be inferred—for this implies that the possibility 
might be observed without inference. 

No wonder, then, that possibilities look to some philosophers 
like oceult entities, talk about which is a sign of superstition. 
Nelson Goodman includes ‘‘experiences that are possible but not 
actual’’ among ‘‘things inacceptable without explanation”’ in a list 
including ‘‘electrons, angels, devils, and classes’’ (Fact, Fiction 
and Forecast, p. 44). He says: ‘‘possible occurrences are for us 
no more admissible as unexplained elements than are occult ¢a- 
pacities’’ (ibid., p. 45) and proposes to expel what he calls the 
‘‘ghost of the possible’’ (ibid., p. 57). By ‘‘explanation’’ he 
means definition in terms of the actual: ‘‘My main purpose,’’ he 
says, ‘‘has been to suggest that discourse, even about possibles, 
need not transgress the boundaries of the actual world’’ (ibid., 
p. 56). 

The strongest source of philosophical discomfort about possi- 
bilities is the absence of verifiability, felt most acutely in the case 
of so-called ‘‘counterfactual possibilities’ (the moves I might have 
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made but didn’t), where any conceivable verification seems ex- 
cluded. Some of the as yet unrealized possibilities may yet be 
submitted to verification; but a possibility known to have been 
unrealized has not even a chance of verification and therefore 
seems exceptionally ‘‘occult.’’ : 

One escape lies in the contention that talk about possibilities 
is simply superfluous. If the supposed existence of the possible 
moves follows from the rules of chess and the description of the 
configuration of the pieces (or, in the case of empirical possibilities, 
from the laws of nature and the ‘‘boundary conditions’’) couldn’t 
we manage without talking about ‘‘ possibilities’ at all? Perhaps 
talk about them is simply an indirect way of talking about the 
rules and the configuration, both of which ean be regarded as 
‘factual’? And perhaps talk about empirical possibilities is 
merely a roundabout way of talking about facts of observation and 
the relevant laws of nature? For a determinist, this line of 
thought can easily seem to entail a denial of ‘‘objective possi- 
bilities.’’?* If all the relevant laws of nature were known, it 
would then be seen that whatever happens must happen; the 
unknown laws that obtain in nature leave no room for unrealized 
possibilities, and our talk about them. is no more than an ex- 
pression of partial ignorance. Only in what might be called a 
myopic view of the universe is the word ‘possible’ needed. 

It is not hard to imagine ways in which the desire to explain 
the possible in terms of the actual might be partially gratified. 
Suppose that while thinking about my move, I am allowed to set up 
the position on a pocket chessboard, on which I may then freely 
try out moves I wish to consider. Then, somebody puzzled about 
the whereabouts of the ‘‘possible moves’’ in the original game 
might be shown the actual moves made on the supplementary 
chessboard. The possible moves in one game would then be the 
actual moves in another. From this standpoint, what is called 
**eonsidering’’ or ‘‘thinking about’’ possible moves is a kind of 
rehearsal for the real thing. We meet the objection that after 
all we don’t have the supplementary chessboard by drawing atten- 
tion to our images and thoughts. ‘‘Seeing’’ the moves on the 
board, or thinking about them, we might try saying, is no different 
in principle from ‘‘playing’’ them on a second chessboard. In all 
cases, it might be said, there is an actual rehearsal or preparatory 
performance (moving pieces on another board, having images, 
pronouncing words): there is no need to assume the reality of 
mysterious ‘‘possibilities’’ over and above what is in principle 

2** Possibilities that fail to get realized are, for determinism, pure illu- 
sions; they never were possibilities at all’’ (James, op. cit., p. 151). 
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directly observable. This is similar to the manoeuvre of the many 
philosophers who have tried to explain ‘‘counterfactual statements’’ 
in terms of deductive relations between selected propositions. 
They say, in effect: ‘‘ Why bother with mysterious things answering 
to counterfactual statements? We certainly can write down sci- 
entifie generalizations and perform actual inferences with their 
aid. There is the place to locate the reference of counterfactuals.’’ 

Such attempts to reduce the possible to the actual are bound to 
fail, because they do violence to the ways in which we use the words 
‘possible,’ ‘ possibility,’ and the related modal words, ‘can,’ ‘could,’ 
‘would,’ and ‘might.’ Consider what would be involved in teach- 
ing a child how to say correctly of a mechanism that it can move 
in one way but not another. Certainly the training would call 
for actually moving the mechanism in the ways in question, and to 
this extent reference to the actual would be involved. But if the 
child refused to say in any instance that the mechanism could 
move in a certain specified way until it had actually been made to 
move in that way, the training would have failed. We would be 
unable to tell whether he took the modal statement as a sheer report 
on what had actually happened. Language practices in which 
‘ean’ and ‘possible’ are used differ in sharp ways from those in 
which room is provided only for indicative or categorical reports. 

Attempts to model possibility statements in more or less in: 
genious ways upon categorical statements commit the initial mis; 
take of accepting the ghostly view. It does not matter in a way 
whether a philosopher argues that because possibilities would 
have to be ghosts they cannot exist; or argues that since they 
do exist reality must be queerer than Horatio imagined. In 
either case, an incorrect conception of the uses of ‘possible’ has 
been accepted as a starting point. Meinong and Russell have 
equally succumbed to the lure of the ghostly conception. 

If the ghostly view were merely a picture having no conse- 
quences, we might regard it as harmless. What does it matter, 
after all, if I see everything blurred by a mist of possibilities? 
Though it might interest a psychiatrist, the imagery is irrelevant 
to a conceptual analysis. The picture becomes philosophically im- 
portant only when it leads to the drawing of metaphysical conse- 
quences and the raising of metaphysical questions. 

The metaphysical difficulty is that of finding room in the uni- 
verse, as it were, for the unrealized possibilities. There seems 
something absurd in the notion that God might first have created 
the observable universe in its entirety, and then paused to con- 
sider whether or not to add the unrealized possibilities. We are 
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thus impelled to regard talk about ‘‘possibilities’’ as fictitious or 
redundant. 

On the other hand, there are powerful motives, as I have tried 
to show, for saying that possibilities are not fictitious but in some 
sense ‘‘real’’ or ‘‘objective.’’ But then we want to know where 
they can be—we are embarrassed to find a place for them. 

The basic mistake underlying both metaphysical conceptions is 
that of treating an expression such as ‘possible move’ as referring 
to something, the mistake of assuming that the expression ‘ possible 
X’ either has an objective counterpart—or else no proper meaning 
at all. Closely related is the mistake of treating ‘possible X’ and 
‘actual X’ as codrdinate species of a single genus. These are 
mistakes about the ‘‘logical grammar’”’ of the word ‘possible,’ trace- 
able to an over-simplified and faulty conception of the ways in 
which we use that word and its cognates, and the ways in which 
they differ from the uses of adjectives such as ‘thin’ and ‘blood- 
less’ that apply to material objects. One way to overcome the 
conceptual confusion that underlies metaphysical argument about 
possibilities would therefore be to undertake a detailed survey of 
how we do in fact use the words ‘possible,’ ‘possibility,’ and their 
cognates. But that still remains to be done. 


Max Buack 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


WHAT IS INDUCTION? 


I AM concerned in this paper with the problem referred to as the 
‘justification’ of induction. This problem, as I understand it, 
is whether a wholesale justification of induction is necessary, and 
if so, whether one can be found. The question is not whether this 
or that inductive conclusion can be justified, but if any inductive 
conclusion can be justified. It is analogous to other wholesale 
justification questions, e.g., the ‘justification’ of a belief in the 
existence of the external world. Like many other writers, I be- 
lieve it is a false problem, and like them have my favorite theory 
to advance. It is a question still worth discussing, because while 
unresolved it can be a very bothersome question, having the un- 
fortunate result of casting a shadow over all inductive conclusions. 
Merely demanding a justification for induction suggests that in- 
duction is an enterprise of dubious respectability, that its prac- 
titioners in accepting their conclusions are irrational, and that 
having to rely on such ‘unjustified’ conclusions is a mark of the 
weakness of human nature. It is enough to put those with the 
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strongest sense of the justifiability of the normal human occupa- 
tion of seeking for knowledge on the defensive, and to make 
them strive to put away guilt feelings by looking for the de- 
manded justification. 

The particular point I wish to examine here is the conception 
of ‘induction’ itself. Deductive and inductive inference have for 
so long been characterized as two contrasting types of inference 
that the contrast has come to be taken for granted. Thus a de- 
ductive inference is often characterized as one in which the 
premises entail, or demonstrate, the conclusion ; while an inductive 
inference is one in which the premises, or evidence, only ‘support,’ 
but do not entail, the conclusion, so that there is no contradiction 
between the evidence being true and the conclusion false. This con- 
trast appears clear enough, but I believe it is a deceptive clarity ; 
for it can be interpreted in two ways leading to different concep- 
tions of induction. We can take it as a contrast between inductive 
and deductive reasoning, or as one between inductive and de- 
ductive arguments. 

‘Reasoning’ as ordinarily used, or at least as I shall use the 
term, refers to the general process of arriving at conclusions from 
evidence. Thus, forming scientific hypotheses, solving one’s own 
practical problems, as well as any other case of ‘constructive’ 
thinking, would constitute ‘reasoning.’ Evidence of one type or 
another, interpreted within a context of past experience and 
knowledge, is brought to bear upon a given problem in the hope 
that we can by ‘reasoning’ arrive at some conclusion. Reasoning 
as it stands is usually not susceptible of direct tests of its logical 
validity or invalidity. Often its order may not be the correct 
‘logical’ order; and usually assumptions and suppressed premises 
must be made explicit before reasoning can be exhibited as a series 
of one or more ‘arguments.’ These arguments may form a linear 
chain, or they may converge to a single conclusion. Besides these 
principal arguments there may be other elements present in the 
original reasoning, such as stipulations or definitions of the mean- 
ings of terms, reports of observations, and arguments subsidiary 
to the main point, e.g., ones concerning the reliability of observa- 
tions. I shall use ‘argument’ as it frequently is used in logic 
books to refer to the inference from a set of premises to the con- 
clusion implied (or purported to be) by those premises. ‘Argu- 
ment’ is a narrower term than ‘reasoning,’ since reasoning may 
include several arguments as elements, but may very well include 
other elements as well. It might be desirable to restrict ‘argu- 
ment’ still further, limiting it to formalized arguments only; but 
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rather than this I shall speak of ‘arguments’ and ‘formalized 
arguments.’ 

This distinction I shall apply to the general characterization 
of induction I have already given. My purpose in this paper is 
to argue that although there is a tenable distinction between in- 
ductive and deductive reasoning, I question whether there is one 
between inductive and deductive arguments. I believe that the 
distinction is important in determining the nature of induction, 
and thereby determining what it is we are attempting to ‘justify’ 
in justifying induction, and enabling us to recognize a justification 
when one is provided. Further, the meanings of such terms as 
‘demonstrative,’ ‘certain,’ ‘entail’ have a different meaning when 
applied to reasoning than they do when applied to arguments. My 
conclusion is that the ‘problem of induction’ is in large part a 
problem because no sharp distinction has been made between 
‘reasoning’ and ‘argument,’ and when that distinction is made the 
problem is clarified, and in large part disappears. 

Induction and deduction are frequently distinguished as two 
contrasting kinds of argument. In a deductive argument, the 
premises provide complete evidence for its conclusion, while in an 
inductive argument the premises do not provide complete evidence 
for the conclusion. If the premises in a deductive argument are 
true, the conclusion cannot be false; but in an inductive argument, 
if the premises are true it is still possible for the conclusion to 
be false. This is a formal distinction concerned with whether the 
conclusion of an argument necessarily follows from given premises. 
Whether or not the premises and conclusion are actually true is 
of no interest, but only the relation between the premises and the 
conclusion. Many logic books distinguish two contrasting types 
of inference in this manner; the distinction seems clear and can be 
supported by innumerable examples, suggesting that the distinction 
is actually of significance. However, I find surprising difficulties 
in locating in practice these two supposed kinds of argument, 
leading me to believe that it is possibly an artificial distinction, with 
the examples contrived as the occasion demands. 

Cases of actual reasoning require some analysis and interpreta- 
tion to determine what formal logical principles they best ex- 
emplify. An essential factor in applying the distinction in ques- 
tion here to actual reasoning is a criterion of what is to be ad- 
mitted as a premise of a formalized argument. Let me discuss 
two possible criteria.’ 

1I am assuming that in analyzing arguments, and testing them for validity, 
it is the formalized argument with which we would be concerned. 
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(1) The premises of an argument as explicitly formalized 
might be only those premises, or reasons, which are actually stated 
in a given situation. This criterion is reasonably simple to apply. 
Find out what was said, or written down, and arrange the premises 
and conclusion in proper order: if the conclusion follows (or pur- 
ports to) by principles of deductive logic, we have a deductive 
argument; otherwise, if the conclusion could be false in spite of 
the premises being true, we have an inductive argument. Actu- 
ally, however, this criterion seems worth little discussion, since it 
excludes many arguments which are usually admitted as deductive. 
The criterion would reject all enthymemes, many of which are with 
good reason included among deductive arguments. The fact that 
in ordinary reasoning one takes many beliefs for granted is an 
insufficient ground for classifying arguments as inductive rather 
than deductive. 

(2) The premises of an argument as explicitly formalized might 
be the premises not only actually stated, but also those apparently 
implied, meant, or presupposed, by the context of the argument. 
This is a widened criterion ‘that would admit enthymemes as 
valid deductive arguments. E.g., ‘‘Susan has red hair—she must 
have a temper’’ is clearly not a valid deductive argument as it 
stands; but add the appropriate presupposed premise and it be- 
comes a valid syllogism. The difficulty with this criterion is its 
vagueness. How ‘suppressed’ can a suppressed premise be? 
Many admitted enthymemes are subtle. E.g., ‘‘John is taller than 
George, George is taller than Charles, so John is taller than 
Charles’’ becomes a valid deductive argument only if the sup- 
pressed premise that ‘taller than’ is a transitive relation is ad- 
mitted. Realizing what was presupposed in this case requires 
some degree of logical sophistication. In fact, it might be said 
that this ‘suppressed’ premise was only recognized because one 
first believed the argument to be deductive, and then looked for 
that premise which was needed to make it deductive. But if we 
are to distinguish between induction and deduction because the 
conclusion does or does not follow necessarily from the premises, 
we should be first clear what the premises are, and only after that 
determine the type of argument we have. 

One can find innumerable examples in textbooks of both in- 
ductive and deductive arguments in the sense I am discussing. 
But these examples are artificial, constructed to illustrate the 
distinction previously decided upon; whether or not they are an 
adequate formalization of actual reasoning is another matter. The 
basie problem of formalizing arguments, and analyzing reasoning 
into such arguments, is that the application—or ‘fitting’—of 
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logical forms to actual reasoning is not a matter of direct and 
simple inspection. There are some statements, and some argu- 
ments, in discourse whose logical structure is almost transparent, 
which can be used almost unaltered for textbook examples; there 
are Others where the appropriate logical form can be a matter of 
controversy. The path from reasoning as actually carried on to 
its analysis in a formalized logical pattern may be a long and 
tortuous one. In reasoning which is not clear it is sometimes 
difficult to determine what is really being offered as evidence, 
difficult to say definitely that these are the premises. It is, I think, 
not unusual at all in formalizing an actual argument to decide 
that since apparently this is supposed to be a deductive conclusion, 
such-and-such suppressed premises must have been ‘meant.’ 

It has often been pointed out that any commonly accepted ex- 
ample of an inductive argument can be made deductive by the 
choice of a suitable suppressed premise. In fact, it may be diffi- 
cult to argue that the suppressed premise was not really ‘meant.’ 
‘Meant’ is often a highly subjective standard ; what | am assuming 
in an argument may not be at all what someone else is assuming. 
A typical example of the difficulty of interpreting an inductive 
argument might be confirming generalizations of the type ‘‘all A 
is B.’’ It might be argued that the correct formalization of this 
situation, after observation of three cases of A which are B, is: 
‘*three cases of A are B,’’ therefore, ‘‘all A is B,’’ which is clearly 
not a valid deductive argument. But I am not at all sure that 
anyone reasons this way. I suggest that one does in fact pre- 
suppose a further premise, that the three cases are a fair samplé, 
that what holds for them holds for all A’s, and therefore, ‘‘all 
A is B”’ is a valid deductive argument. I have said in fact this 
premise is presupposed. I believe there is no way to prove it (or 
disprove it either) ; if a questioning of the population showed them 
unaware of such a premise, that might prove little besides the fact 
that many people are unaware of presuppositions in their reason- 
ing. One fact in favor of my interpretation is that it is the degree 
to which something is or is not a fair sample that occupies much 
of the investigation in problems of this type. Suppose one en- 
counters a person making a hasty generalization, e.g., ‘‘all students 
are bad drivers,’’ on the basis of one unfortunate experience. You 
suggest that possibly he should have a larger sample. His reply 
is that he doesn’t need one, his sample is perfectly adequate ; if it 
wasn’t, he wouldn’t have asserted his generalization. The logical 
objection to the prejudiced is not so much that their inductive 
‘leap’ is longer than that of the unprejudiced, but that they refuse 
to believe their sample is not fair. 
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The usual objection against introducing suppressed premises 
as I have just done is that the suppressed premise is itself ‘in- 
ductive.’ This seems an oddly irrelevant objection. If the test 
of a given deductive conclusion is whether it follows—or fails to 
follow—from a given set of premises, of what significance is the 
truth of those premises? The distinction between induction and 
deduction I am discussing now is a formal distinction: if the 
premises are true, can the conclusion be false? Whether or not 
the premises actually are true is not a consideration in applying 
this distinction. Furthermore, if the truth of a proposed sup- 
pressed premise is a criterion for admitting it as an explicit 
premise, it would seem that this criterion should be applied as well 
to the already admitted explicit premises. However, there are 
many commonly admitted deductive arguments, especially those 
dealing with empirical matters, that have an explicitly stated ‘in- 
ductive’ premise. A consistent application of the criterion of not 
admitting any inductive premises in a deductive argument would 
exclude deduction from a large area of reasoning—I suspect from 
all empirical inquiry. I do not believe that such a proposal is 
usually seriously advocated. 

This formal characterization of induction as one kind of argu- 
ment I think is neither realistic nor adequate. A contrast between 
inductive and deductive arguments can be clearly set up, but I 
find it of little significance in locating two kinds of argument actu- 
ally employed. This formal characterization might be adequate 
if it were the case that the premises of an argument were in effect 
‘given,’ if actual reasoning occurred logically formalized. But 
this is not the case; logical forms are forms, abstract patterns 
which can be applied with more or less ease to actual reasoning. 
Formalizing an argument requires choosing those forms which are 
most appropriate to the given situation, and interpreting the vari- 
ous elements of the forms in terms of the subject-matter being 
reasoned about. If the formal characterization of induction is to 
be significant it must be supplemented by some criterion governing 
the applicability of logical forms to actual subject-matter. 

In fact, I believe most writers on induction would not accept 
merely this formal criterion of induction, even though it is fre- 
quently used as a definition of induction. The truth of the 
premises seems to be a consideration, which suggests that those 
writers really have in mind some different conception of induction. 
My original characterization of deduction and induction can also be 
interpreted as a distinction between two kinds of ‘reasoning.’ In 
this distinction the truth of the premises is a consideration. ‘De- 
duction’ in this interpretation is the derivation by valid deductive 
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processes of demonstrably true conclusions from premises which 
are ‘certain’ or ‘indubitable.’ Induction is reasoning which does 
not arrive at such demonstrably true conclusions. The premises 
in deduction would be confined to analytic statements (since I can 
think of no other examples of ‘indubitable’ premises), and the 
conclusions would then, if validly deduced, be demonstrably, ‘cer- 
tainly,’ true. No empirical premise could meet these requirements, 
and deduction would be excluded from empirical inquiry. This 
distinction between deduction and induction seems remarkably 
parallel to the traditional one between rationalism and empiricism. 

In the history of modern philosophy, one can find evidence 
that in fact this was the meaning of ‘induction’ that was often 
meant. Thus Bacon’s support of ‘induction’ is support of em- 
piricism against rationalism. He characterizes deduction in the 
familiar definition that it is going from the general to the par- 
ticular, where the ‘general’ are a priori (i.e., ‘certain’) truths, and 
‘induction’ is going from the particular to the general—the ‘par- 
ticular’ being ordinary empirical observations. This sense of in- 
duction and deduction is a reasonable one, and a sound distine- 
tion. At present, it seems to serve little purpose, since rationalism 
as a method no longer enjoys its former prestige. This distinction 
is not the same as the one I have previously discussed between 
what can be called inductive and deductive arguments, which is a 
purely formal distinction without regard for the actual truth of 
the premises employed. =) 

‘Induction’ in this second sense has been by some recent writers 
rather confusingly entangled with the first, or narrower, meaning 
of ‘induction’ in the sense of an argument. Strawson’s account 
ean be taken as an example. Strawson? discusses a scientist who, 
Strawson maintains, may make many ‘‘ deductive steps’’ (deductive 
arguments), but ‘‘if these were the only permissible steps, experi- 
mental science would be impossible.’’ Strawson also discusses 
deductive reasoning, which is something different from deductive 
steps, and is, I think, the same as I have meant by ‘deductive 
reasoning.’ He considers enthymemes such as my ‘red-haired’ 
example (which, incidentally, he apparently would not admit as 
a deductive enthymeme) and says that in such cases ‘‘we can 
construct a corresponding and valid deductive argument by intro- 
ducing a fresh premise. . . . But by regarding these general state- 
ments as suppressed premises . . . we do not get rid of the 
general problem of explaining how we can reasonably draw con- 
clusions from premises that do not entail them. We merely 


2 Strawson, P. F., Introduction to Logical Theory (London and New York, 
1952), pp. 233 ff. 
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shift its emphasis to the narrower question: How do we establish 
general propositions such as these? For these are not logically 
necessary propositions. If they had been, [the enthymeme]} would 
have been deductively valid.’’* Strawson apparently wishes to 
choose my second sense of ‘deduction,’ as reasoning by means 
of deductive arguments based on analytic premises, as the im- 
portant meaning of deduction; but at the same time he speaks of 
deductive ‘steps’ and discusses the difficulty of making inductive 
‘steps’ into deductive—not because premises cannot be found to 
do so, but because such premises would conflict with his other 
meaning of ‘deduction.’ 

I believe that entangling the two senses of induction is a con- 
fusion, one that may possibly have come about in the following way : 
the older meaning of the term contrasts deductive reasoning 
(rationalism) with inductive (empiricism); the former can be 
exhibited as a formal series of deductive arguments, so the latter 
should also be exhibited as a series of arguments. With the decline 
of rationalism the earlier sense of deduction is lost sight of, but 
we are left with the contrast between two different types of argu- 
ments. Unfortunately, some writers seem to slip back and forth 
between the two senses of induction, emphasizing first one, then 
the other characterization. Thus, Strawson’s statement, that the 
problem of establishing inductive propositions which are not 
“‘logically necessary’’ (compared to analytic ones employed in 
rationalistic methods) is the same problem as explaining ‘‘how 
we draw conclusions from premises that do not entail them’’ 
(viewing deduction as a formal procedure of deriving conclusions 
from premises). I am not convinced that these are the same prob- 
lem. 

It is important to distinguish between ‘reasoning’ and ‘argu- 
ment,’ and failure to do so, I believe, has led to many of the diffi- 
culties in determining in what sense, if any, inductive conclusions 
are not ‘demonstrative’ or not ‘certain.’ Distinguishing between 
reasoning and argument leads to a correlated distinction between 
senses of ‘demonstrative’ and ‘certain.’ A deductive argument 
‘demonstrates,’ its conclusion if that conclusion is validly derived 
from the premises, regardless of the truth of the premises or con- 
clusion. It is ‘demonstrated,’ in the sense of being validly derived 
from the premises. On the other hand, the conclusion of deductive 
reasoning is not only ‘demonstrated,,’ but is demonstratively true, 
or what I shall barbarously call ‘demonstrateds.’ A conclusion of 
inductive reasoning is not ‘demonstrated,’ but this does not prevent 


8 Ibid., pp. 235-236. 
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it from being ‘demonstrated,.’ If, however, we assume that there 
are inductive arguments, then the conclusion of such an argument 
would not be ‘demonstrated,.’ It is tempting to merge the two 
senses of induction, and assume that since inductive conclusions 
are not demonstrated, they are demonstrated in no sense, and 
happily try to justify the acceptance of inductive conclusions as if 
they were not, but should be, demonstrated,, when what is really 
the case is that they are not demonstrateds, which is a harmless 
kind of non-demonstrativeness. These same considerations would 
hold when inductive conclusions are characterized as ‘non-certain,’ 
when ‘certain’ is used in the same meaning as ‘demonstrative.’ 

A frequent characterization of inductive conclusions is that 
they are not based on ‘complete’ evidence, while deductive con- 
clusions presumably are based on ‘complete’ evidence because the 
latter are entailed by their premises. I believe that ‘complete’ 
evidence here really means ‘demonstrative’ evidence, with ‘demon- 
strative’ subject to the same ambiguity I have discussed. One 
consideration makes this notion of ‘complete’ evidence plausible: 
an inductive generalization in an apparently clear sense of the 
term does not rest on complete evidence because instances of the 
generalization have not been observed—if they had all been ob- 
served, then we would have complete evidence. It would seem that 
then we would have ‘complete’ evidence because we would have all 
the evidence. This only raises the question of ‘all’ in what sense. 
It could mean ‘all’ as (1) all available evidence, or as (2) all 
relevant evidence, or as (3) all necessary evidence. It is not (1), 
since often ‘all’ available evidence is not sufficient to confirm more 
than very weakly many inductive conclusions; it is not (2), since 
all relevant evidence includes in many cases much more than is 
usually considered necessary. A perceptual statement, e.g., ‘‘that 
is a house,’’ has practically an infinite number of observations 
that could be relevant evidence for it, but only relatively few of 
these are actually needed. I suggest that (3) is what is really 
meant: complete evidence is all evidence necessary, i.e., necessary 
to confirm the conclusion. This could mean (a) necessary to give 
sufficient confirmation for practical reliance on the conclusion. 
This is not, I imagine, what those who are concerned with the 
logical nature of induction are after; but rather (b) all evidence 
necessary to demonstrate the conclusion. Which brings me back 
to the preceding paragraph. An additional consideration in favor 
of the view that complete evidence is the same as ‘demonstrative’ 
evidence is that inductive conclusions are sometimes said to be 
based on incomplete evidence because additional evidence might 
conceivably show the conclusions to be false. This, again, is 
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another way of saying that inductive conclusions are not demon- 
strative. 

If we interpret ‘induction’ as meaning an inductive argument, 
then its conclusions are not demonstrative, not based on complete 
evidence, for they cannot be shown to be valid deductive conclu- 
sions from given premises. I have questioned this meaning of 
induction on the ground that one cannot in fact find any actual 
arguments of this nature; there may appear to be arguments of 
this kind, but this concept of induction gives no reason for ruling 
out different analyses of these proposed instances. On the other 
hand, we can mean by ‘induction’ a conclusion which is not dem- 
onstrative because it is not deductively derived from analytic prem- 
ises. I doubt if merely the fact that inductive conclusions are non- 
analytic would require a justification of induction. Neither of 
these two interpretations of induction, taken separately, is suffi- 
cient ground for the difficulties that have been raised by induction. 

When the distinction is not made between an inductive argu- 
ment and inductive reasoning, the notion that its conclusions are 
not ‘demonstrative,’ which is perfectly meaningful if we do make 
the distinction, becomes confusing. I have pointed out earlier 
how in this case there is a tendency to shift back and forth between 
two meanings of ‘demonstrative.’ Because of this, if one believes 
that inductive conclusions are not demonstrative in any sense of 
the word, then he finds himself in the unpleasant position of enter- 
taining conclusions not rationally arrived at. 

I have up to this point distinguished between two possible 
meanings of ‘induction,’ in one of which we can have inductive 
arguments, and in the other inductive reasoning, and argued 
that in either one of the senses the ‘justification’ of induction 
seems to be a dubious enterprise. I have also questioned whether 
there are, in fact, inductive arguments. Now I do think that 
‘induction’ can be properly applied to inductive reasoning, and 
that there is no difficulty in locating actual examples of that. 
Inductive reasoning encompasses any empirical inquiry. I have 
already questioned whether this in fact needed ‘justifying.’ It 
might be objected that I have missed the point. Granted that 
it is difficult to locate a single inductive argument, as I have dis- 
eussed in the earlier part of this paper, is it not the case that 
inductive reasoning can be analyzed into a series of arguments, 
many of which might be deductive, but that somewhere a character- 
istic inductive argument must occur? Thus, deductive reasoning 
can be analyzed into a series of deductive arguments from analytic 
premises, so inductive reasoning can be analyzed into a series of 
arguments of which at least one is ‘inductive.’ Strawson might 
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say he meant something like this, and had not ‘confused’ two 
senses of induction, as I have maintained. 

If, however, the distinction between inductive reasoning and 
inductive arguments is kept in mind, the view that inductive 
reasoning contains some typically inductive arguments is no more 
obvious than that there are in fact inductive arguments at all. 
It is difficult enough to analyze any given example of actual reason- 
ing to determine the actual premises employed; it is proportionally 
more difficult to analyze extended reasoning for the same purpose. 
It can be analyzed, as Mill among others has done, in such a way 
that a need for a supreme major premise occurs, but what justifica- 
tion is there for such an analysis? There are many possible ways 
reasoning might be analyzed. I suggest that the following might 
better accord with the facts: inductive reasoning, rather than a 
linear chain affair exemplified in a formal deductive system, is 
more a matter of a series of convergent arguments. Various argu- 
ments lead from different directions to a particular conclusion, 
whose premises are often assumptions, hypotheses, guesses—seldom 
analytic statements. What is the peculiarly inductive part of this, 
other than the process as a whole? The conclusions are not 
analytic, which is not surprising, considering how many tentative 
steps have been employed on the way. 

The problem of ‘justifying’ induction depends upon there being 
some special kind of argument which can be singled out and 
‘justified.’ I am not at all sure that there is this kind of argu- 
ment. There may be many things to ‘justify’ in inductive reason- 
ing, but I suggest that this wholesale justification is not one of 
them. What I believe would be helpful is to analyze the process 
of empirical inquiry, showing how it includes such aspects as ob- 
servation, definition, hypotheses, deduction. Now this, of course, 
has been done—but too often with a preconceived notion of in- 
ductive argument in mind, rather than attempting to discover 
if there is such a thing. What has been written in the more ex- 
tensive investigations of induction, e.g., those by Mill, Keynes, 
Braithwaite, is by no means a waste of time. In fact, it is some- 
thing of a puzzle why, if these books do not resolve the puzzle of 
induction, they are still significant. I suggest that what they do 
is provide an empirical analysis of some aspect or other of in- 
ductive reasoning, or formulate as strictly as possible that aspect, 
and that this analysis is certainly valuable. However, under the 
influence of a demand to justify induction in one of the senses 
I have discussed, they treat this empirical analysis as a ‘justifica- 
tion.” They are then criticized because this justification is inade- 
quate—understandably so, since it is not at all clear what they 
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were trying to justify. Unfortunately their whole work is slighted 
because of this basically irrelevant aspect. 

The conclusion I have tried to establish in this paper is that 
‘induction’ can be properly applied to a kind of reasoning, but 
that I find it very doubtful if an inductive argument can be found. 
Whether my conclusion is acceptable or not, it does seem essential 
that when one believes that ‘justifying’ induction is a problem, 
he should be clear as to the precise nature of induction. I believe 
that many present and past attempts at such justification are un- 
satisfactory for this reason. Thus: ‘‘in inductive reasoning the 
evidence does not entail the conclusion.’’ Such statements, I 
think, are too glib; I have argued that there are at least two ways 
in which this statement could be interpreted. It is fruitless, I 
think, to determine some intelligible sense in which this statement 
could be taken; I suspect some long-term cumulative confusion 
would have to be unraveled. It would be more profitable to ex- 
amine inductive reasoning and see—without asking why its con- 
clusion is not entailed by the evidence—what problems are in- 
volved, and what, if anything, needs justifying. There will be 
many problems left: first of all, the familiar epistemological prob- 
lems of empirical knowledge in general; further, the more spe- 
cialized problems peculiar to the different kinds of inductive 
conclusions. We must determine what constitutes ‘good’ reasons 
for inductive conclusions, how much evidence is adequate for the 
different kinds of conclusions. 

Whether or not inductive reasoning needs ‘justifying,’ I be- 
lieve that the following points I have tried to establish are relevant. 
Inductive reasoning is not comparable to deductive arguments; it 
is a larger, more inclusive, less clearly defined enterprise. Terms 
applicable to one are not, without qualification, applicable to the 
other. We speak of deductive conclusions as being ‘certain,’ ‘dem- 
onstrative,’ of having ‘complete’ evidence for them; but these 
terms are applicable only in a rather special sense to inductive 
reasoning. Many writers who maintain there is no problem of 
induction persist in this contrast between induction and deduction 
as if they were two kinds of argument, and then find it necessary 
to explain why inductive conclusions are perfectly satisfactory 
even though they are non-demonstrative, non-certain, not based 
on ‘complete’ evidence. It would, I believe, be more satisfactory 
if they were not spoken of in these terms at all. Why be puzzled 
because a ‘good’ reason for an inductive conclusion is not the 
same ‘good’ as ‘good’ applied to a deductive argument? A 
‘good’ reason for an inductive conclusion has standards appropriate 
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for reasoning in general; these are not the same standards as those 
for deductive arguments. 
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Discussion, in the wider sense of the interchange of ideas among 
a group of thinkers, is an indispensable requirement for the 
elucidation and evaluation of a system of philosophical thought. 
Discussion promotes elucidation, and elucidation furthers the proc- 
ess of discussion. But the phase of effective discussion is not 
possible until the scheme of thought in question has attained a 
certain degree of understanding among a group of thinkers. In 
the case of Whitehead’s philosophy this preliminary phase ‘has 
lasted rather long; for the most part we are still in it. This is wit- 
nessed by the prominence of the introductory and sheerly ex- 
pository element in the writing on Whitehead so far; it has not 
been possible to take for granted any appreciable knowledge of 
his philosophy. And there is the further fact that the value of 
much of the critical appraisal hitherto has been seriously impaired 
or even vitiated by a deficient grasp or misunderstanding of White- 
head’s categories. The publication of this book by William Chris- 
tian—indeed the very fact that it has been possible to write it— 
is evidence that in America at least there is now the requisite 
understanding by a sufficient number, and that the phase of effec- 
tive discussion has been reached. Christian’s book is a most valu- 
able contribution to this discussion, and it will undoubtedly 
considerably promote it. That Christian himself views his book as 
a contribution to this process of discussion is clear from its title 
and from his prefatory remarks, and the best tribute I can pay him 
is to take up here one or two points in the discussion which he has 
so ably set going. 

Christian has undertaken an examination of the metaphysical 
principles of Whitehead’s system; he has not attempted an in- 
quiry into the cosmological, epistemological, ethical, and other 
applications of the system, though many points relevant to these 
receive passing attention. That is to say, he has not concerned 
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himself with the test of applicability, but has confined himself to 
the prior test of the coherence of the fundamental notions of the 
scheme. The book is characterized by a painstaking endeavor 
to achieve a proper understanding of Whitehead’s concepts. De- 
cisive texts are carefully examined and the different possible in- 
terpretations scrupulously considered. The first of the three parts 
of the book deals with the theory of actual occasions, examining in 
detail the categoreal conditions they exemplify, in order to de- 
termine whether the conception can coherently be maintained. 
The crux of the problem is shown to lie in the question of the 
interconnection of actualities; and the ‘how’ of this interconnec- 
tion necessitates an inquiry into Whitehead’s theory of Form or 
eternal objects. This is the concern of the second part. This 
discussion culminates logically in the highly important investi- 
gations of the third part into the relation of God and the world. 
Christian’s extensive inquiries bring valuable illumination into a 
whole range of problems raised by Whitehead’s metaphysical doc- 
trine, and take us an important step forward in the evaluation of 
that doctrine. 

It has long seemed to me probable that the crucial test of 
Whitehead’s system would lie in the problem of the relation of God 
and the world, and from this point of view, even more than others, 
I find Christian’s book of exceptional interest and value. Central 
to this problem is Whitehead’s theory of the nature of God; and 
since Christian’s original motive in undertaking this inquiry was 
to achieve an understanding of Whitehead’s theory of God, the 
interpretation he gives of Whitehead’s conception and his examina- 
tion of the problem of God and the world in the light of that 
interpretation must be of particular importance. 

Whitehead has maintained that a coherent philosophical system 
necessitates that all actuality be explicable in terms of the same 
metaphysical principles. Accordingly Whitehead’s explicit doc- 
trine is that ‘‘God’s existence is not generically different from that 
of other actual entities, except that he is ‘primordial’. . .’’ (PR 
103. Quotes here are from the Cambridge edition). This con- 
ception does constitute a certain essential difference between God 
and other actualities, and Christian’s view can most readily be 
presented as an interpretation of that difference. As he states it: 
‘*Every actual occasion is of limited duration. It is literally an 
occasion. When its concrescence has been completed it ‘perishes’ 
or ceases to exist as an experiencing subject. God, however, does 
not ‘perish’. He exists at all times as an experiencing subject. 
That is to say, God is everlasting’ (p. 13). After a detailed 
investigation Christian comes to the conclusion ‘‘that Whitehead’s 
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attempt to state a set of first principles which apply both to God 
and to actual occasions has been reasonably successful’’ (p. 300). 

Now it seems to me that there must be serious doubt as to 
whether this conclusion does follow if Christian’s interpretation 
of Whitehead’s conception of God be right. Certainly Christian’s 
is an entirely possible construction of Whitehead’s doctrine, a 
construction for which much confirmation can be found in White- 
head’s actual words—as Christian very impressively shows. But 
if this construction be correct, then it seems to me that there is 
involved in Whitehead’s system a fatal violation of its basic 
categories. 

Process and Reality presents a certain difficulty to the under- 
standing and interpretation of Whitehead’s metaphysics, of which 
Christian is well aware. The book is, as Whitehead subtitles it, 
‘fan essay in cosmology,’’ and Whitehead does not always quite 
clearly and explicitly emphasize the distinction between the com- 
pletely general metaphysical categories and somewhat more special 
ones having particular relevance to our present cosmic epoch; 
because of his cosmological interest he often exemplifies the gen- 
eral metaphysical features in their more special instantiation. Yet 
a careful distinction between them is of the utmost importance, and 
more especially in respect to the topic under consideration., It is 
the truly and completely metaphysical principles which are pri- 
marily relevant to the topic now under consideration, and not those 
characterizing any group, however extensive, of actual entities— 
even if that group be all those actual entities constituting the 
world as opposed to God. From this point of view I feel a certain 
element of unease at Christian’s first part, which deals with ‘‘actual 
oceasions’’ rather than ‘‘actual entities’’: considering this in con- 
junction with his Part III, I begin to wonder whether Christian 
has kept the general metaphysical principles sufficiently distinct. 
Can features which are general only to ‘‘actual oecasions’’ be 
truly metaphysical ones? This is, I think, a crucial problem, 
and one highly relevant to Christian’s interpretation. 

In Chapter II of Process and Reality, Christian would agree, 
Whitehead presented what he intended as a scheme of truly meta- 
physical categories. In particular his ‘‘principle of process’’ is 
such a category, the principle, namely, ‘‘that the actual world is a 
process, and that the process is the becoming of actual entities.’’ 
That is, the being of every actual entity is constituted by its be- 
coming, and this applies equally to the actual entity which is God. 
Further, it seems to me that it is Whitehead’s distinctive insight 
that the consistent adoption of this principle necessitates the con- 
ception of actuality as self-creative, and that this in turn necessi- 
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tates the categories of ‘satisfaction’ and ‘objectification’. Now 
Whitehead makes clear in § 4 of that chapter that objectification 
entails objective immortality, and that objective immortality en- 
tails the loss of subjective immediacy—these two concepts exclude 
each other. That is to say, objective immortality necessitates the 
‘perishing’ of the actuality in question as a subject in becoming. 
I would insist that Whitehead maintains this as a completely 
general metaphysical requirement of his basic category that the 
being of an actual entity is its becoming; that is, in terms of his 
system, the categories of satisfaction, of subjective perishing, and 
of supersession are necessarily applicable to every actual entity 
whatever, including God. 

Now, in Christian’s interpretation these three categories do not 
apply to God; according to him ‘‘it is clear that God’s satisfaction 
cannot be final in this sense. In his case, and in his ease alone, 
objectification does not require perishing’’ (p. 298). It is most 
important to be clear that, for Whitehead, ‘‘Here, as always, the 
term ‘satisfaction’ means one complex fully determinate feeling 
which is the completed phase of the process’’ (Categoreal Obliga- 
tion ii). Thus, as he explains, the satisfaction ‘‘closes up the 
entity ; and yet is the superject adding its character to the creativity 
whereby there is a becoming superseding the one in question’’ 
(PR 117). But if ‘‘God’s satisfaction is not final in this sense,”’ 
if in God’s case ‘‘objectification does not require perishing,’’ 
then God does not have ‘satisfaction’ and ‘objectification’ in the 
sense in which Whitehead quite unambiguously means these terms. 
That being so, it seems to me definite either that ‘satisfaction’ 
and ‘objectification’ are not properly metaphysical categories, or 
that there has been the implicit introduction of a dualism of 
metaphysical principles. In the former case no less than in the 
latter insuperable difficulties are involved: for if a continuity of 
becoming be possible in God’s case, then it would seem to be the 
truly metaphysical principle, and the atomicity of becoming is an 
arbitrary incoherence—for it cannot by any necessity derive from 
a continuity of becoming (as Whitehead has conclusively shown). 
But Whitehead’s distinctive doctrine is that ‘‘the ultimate meta- 
physical truth is atomism’’ (PR 48); since a continuity of be- 
coming is impossible, becoming must be ‘epochal’. 

Thus if we accept the scheme of Chapter II of PR as a system 
of truly metaphysical categories, then I would argue that Chris- 
tian’s conclusion that God does not involve final satisfaction and 
perishing, that thus ‘‘God is always incompletely actualized’’ (p. 
297), is a conclusion as to the nature of God which does not derive 
as a necessity from Whitehead’s basic metaphysical categories ; 
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rather it seems to be a conclusion which follows from a prior as- 
sumption that God is.a single actual entity, an assumption which, 
upon investigation, I think we must regard as inconsistent with 
Whitehead’s categories. 

As opposed to this I would suggest that a coherent view is 
attained by admitting the full applicability of Whitehead’s meta- 
physical categories to God, and I shall attempt briefly to indicate 
the conception of God to which this leads. The first requirement 
is that we must ascribe perishing and objective immortality to 
God too. I think this is what Whitehead in fact does, and I can 
find no convineing reason to suppose that when Whitehead speaks 
of objectification or objective immortality in the ease of God he 
intends it in any other way than that in which this and the other 
correlate categories are applicable to all other actual entities. Nor 
does it seem to me that there is any reason arising as a necessary 
requirement of Whitehead’s metaphysical scheme in respect of the 
relation of God to the world, why these categories should not 
equally hold for God. The difference between God and other 
actualities is not that in the case of the latter there is ‘perishing’ 
whereas in the former there is not; the difference is that in the case 
of God perishing, objectification, and supersession do not result in 
the disruption of the ‘oneness’ of God. This is because in the 
ease of God alone objectification is complete as a necessity of his 
nature. With this Christian agrees in principle (cf., e.g., p. 328) ; 
but what I am maintaining is that this completeness of objectifica- 
tion applies more specifically and par excellence in respect of 
God’s own objective immortality in successive concrescences of 
himself—as Whitehead explicitly states, ‘‘God has objective im- 
mortality in respect of his primordial nature and his consequent 
nature’’ (PR 43). The reason for this necessary completeness of 
God’s objective immortality in suecessive conecrescences lies in the 
essential nature of God, more especially in his ‘primordial nature’. 
‘‘Unfettered conceptual valuation, ‘infinite’ in Spinoza’s sense of 
the term, is only possible once in the universe; since that creative 
act is objectively immortal as an inescapable condition char- 
acterizing creativity’? (PR 349). Because of what it is, that 
conceptual valuation of all possibility is complete. As such it 
cannot be added to nor subtracted from, and must thus be ob- 
jectified in its entirety; thereby it constitutes ‘‘that creative act’’ 
with which each successive concrescence of God originates. Like- 
wise there is a complete objectification of God’s ‘consequent na- 
ture’ in each successive concrescence of God. Thus, though there is 
a succession of actual entities, because of the necessary uniqueness 
and completeness of objective immortality in this route, there is 
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but one entity which is God. Accordingly Whitehead can quite 
consistently use the term God to refer to any of the successive 
actual entities or to the entire route of succession, since the route 
antecedent to any given actual entity is entirely objectified in it. 
That one actual entity is the cumulation of the route, and the route, 
as actual, is existent in the one actual entity in becoming. Thus 
it is completely in accord with his metaphysical categories that 
Whitehead speaks of God as the actual entity ‘‘in unison of be- 
coming with every other creative act’’ (PR 488). Here ‘‘other 
creative acts’’ refers to those actual occasions which are in 
concrescent unison. When these particular actual occasions are in 
the past of a new set of actual occasions then in concrescent unison, 
there will be a new actual entity, God, in unison of becoming with 
that set. On this interpretation, therefore, no less than on Chris- 
tian’s, there is one God. 

The difficulties I have raised as to the interpretation of the 
oneness of God do not, however, affect the general soundness of 
Christian’s analysis of the relation of God and the world. It is a 
most illuminating and important contribution to this extremely 
difficult topic. Christian will agree that profound problems re- 
main; that of God and extension is one of them, I think. It may 
well be that the investigation of these will necessitate modifications 


to Whitehead’s theory, that they will lead to new developments. 
But whatever be the case, I am certain that the indebtedness of 
future scholarship to this work of Christian’s will be great. 
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